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Tt is not often that thanksgiving makes a wider appeal 
than asking for benefits! Yet certainly among town and 
city dwellers, and even in some parts of the countryside, 
only a small proportion of those who flock to a Harvest 
Thanksgiving have come to pray for the growing crops at 
Rogationtide. . 

Now Rogation means just “asking.” Rogation Sunday 
is the fifth Sunday after Easter, and the three days which 
follow are called Rogation Days. Their purpose is to ask 
God’s blessing on the land and on all who labour on it. 
(The Revised Prayer Book of 1928 includes prayers for the 
prosperity of industry and “the harvest of the waters.”) 
Processions are often made to the fields and gardens from 
the church, and litanies are sung, while in the normal order 
of worship, the Holy Eucharist is offered with the same 
special intention, and special prayers are said. But all 
this raises difficulties for quite a few people, and it is the 
purpose of this pamphlet to try to give some help about 
them. 

In Kipling’s Captains Courageous, during a morning of 
thick weather at sea, the crew of the We’re Here start a 
religious discussion below decks. Manuel, a Portuguese 
Roman Catholic, has commended the practice of giving 
candles, “two, three, more,” when his ship has come home 
safe to port. Whereat Tom Platt replies, “I don’t sense it 
that way. ... It stands to reason the sea’s the sea, and 
you'll get just about what’s going, candles or kerosene for 
that matter.” 
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These deep sea fishermen are all pictured as God- 


fearing men. Tom Platt’s reasoning was to him no more 
than common sense. Many may find the same arguments 
taking hold of them at Rogationtide. This asking God to 
bless the crops: these Litanies in procession: do they 
really mean anything? Is not nature nature, and shall we 
not get “just about what’s going”? 


Let us clear our minds. This is a short pamphlet, 
and it is meant to help Christians, and those who are 
trying to see whether the Christian Faith makes sense. I 
shall assume, therefore, for our purpose, acceptance of the 
general position of that Faith as expressed in the New 
Testament and the Creeds. Otherwise I should have to 
write a book. I wish I could also assume a general under- 
standing of the nature of Christian prayer, and how far it 
is removed from magic, but you only have to talk to people 
to know how frequently wrong ideas crop up. So a word 
must be said about this. 


Prayer, Nature and God 


Prayer is not a device for cutting short the consequences 
of man’s folly. How greatly human ignorance, greed, and 
the ravages of two world wars have upset the balance of 
nature in this last fifty years alone is just beginning to be 
a matter of general knowledge. The conditions which 
created the American “dust-bowl” out of once fertile 
prairie land are fairly well known. Less generally tealised 
are the growing dangers in our own land. Floods increase 
in the winter, and yet the levels of the springs in many 
parts show a steady decline with the result of a water 
shortage whenever there is a dry spell. These conditions 
alone are responsible for much damage and loss to agricul- 
ture every year. But they are not “acts of God.” They 
are known to be due to causes which have been operating 
for at least a generation. The necessities of wartime 
economy have played their part, but it is only a part. In 
any case, we cannot look to prayer alone to put right the 
results of forcing the natural order out of gear. We may 
feel ourselves little to blame, and able to do little to put 
things right, but we cannot contract out of the order in 
which we live. 
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All good prayer is seeking to lift all our life and activity 
into harmony with the will of God. If you think for a 
moment you will see that this is really true, and in no sense 
a pious “wriggle.” People to-day so often only talk of 
God’s will when some disaster or tragedy occurs. It is 
difficult to imagine a more complete caricature of the 
observable facts, or even more of the message of the Bible. 
God has given us a world full of the richest possibilities 
for the whole life of man—spirit, mind, and body. We 
can see that for ourselves, because normally we do enjoy 
life, and the more trouble we take to use God’s gifts, the 
richer and fuller our life becomes. In the Bible, the first 
message to man is, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.” There you have at the outset 
the thought of God’s purpose for man which runs through 
the Old Testament, and is sealed by Our Lord in the 
Gospel. “I came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.” 


The Challenge of the Natural Order 


Why, then, are there deserts, droughts, famines, and the 
rest? While a full discussion of the problem must be. 
sought outside this pamphlet, I want to offer a suggestion 
now. Remember, God never offers man ease. Again, this 
is a fact equally clear from the natural order and from the 
Bible. Also, when man does get ease, his finer qualities, 
surely the very things which count for most in the sight 
of God, and with all good men, too, quickly decay. The 
life of the Lotos eater of ancient myth, or the beachcomber 
on a Pacific island in actual fact, is one of spiritual and 
moral degeneration. God offers man challenge. We must 
“subdue” the earth as well as replenish it. And, “See, I 
have set before thee this day, life and good, and death and 
evil.” Here is the note of real responsibility and real 
danger. Both call forth the highest qualities of the human 
spirit. And, of course, in thinking of these things at 
Rogationtide, we shall not forget the lesson of Easter. 
When man, in answer to life’s challenges, adventures and 
losses, he goes out, not to final darkness and tragedy, but 
along a way Christ has trodden before him, and which ever 
points to the light of His victory. 

My suggestion must be seen in the light of these fairly 
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elementary thoughts. Is it not possible that the vast spaces 
of apparently desert areas constitute one of the challenges 
of the natural order, and that somewhere within that order 
lie the means of a solution? Is it not possible that at this 
period of history the choice already quoted is set before 
us with a new urgency—‘“life and good, or death and evil”? 
For there is reason to believe that the gateway to “life and 
good” stands open wide if man can but turn anew to living 
as God meant him to live, and to using the resources of 
God’s world as God meant them to be used. There is 
every reason to hope that deserts can be reclaimed, soil 
erosion checked, and even, in all probability droughts con- 
trolled, if man makes up his mind to devote his God-given 
knowledge and skill, and the resources and wealth he has 
drawn from God’s world to the way of life. (The discovery 
of “Krilium,” by which the production of humus can be 
vastly accelerated by chemical processess, which was 
announced almost as these words were being written, gives 
additional point to my argument, and may open up entirely 
new fields of research.) 


But at present we walk the way of death. We may 
believe that rearmament is a regrettable necessity as things 
are, or we may violently disagree. That issue is beside the 
point here. We live in a world already impoverished by two 
world wars, and where hunger is at the very door for mil- 
lions of its inhabitants in several parts of it. No Christian can 
remain easy in mind when the one thing upon which the 
nations are pouring money without stint, and are devoting 
the finest resources of mind and skill they possess, is the 
invention and production of more and more deadly 
weapons. The irony is that we make these very weapons 
from the resources of God’s world—the very materials 
which hold out the prospect of banishing want. 

All this, then, should point the way to one side of our 
Rogationtide prayer. God is the Author and Giver of all 
life and all our resources. We have need indeed to come 
to Him to learn how to use the gifts He has given us, the 
gifts of so marvellous a world. Failure here means disaster. 
Surely we see that. It is our calling and our true dignity 
to be “fellow-workers with God,” but we are equally free 
to be saboteurs, if we will. 
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I would not for one moment give the impression that I 
look on this as a simple matter, or one that can be quickly 
set right. The things which affront the Christian conscience 
at Rogationtide have deep roots in the political, economic, 
and social order which the peoples of the world have 
allowed to grow up. The evils they cause cannot be 
quickly healed, and, of course, armaments are only one of 
them. There are the hoary old problems of inflated profits 
from world shortages, and the questions of distribution as 
to how scarcity in one part can be met from abundance in 
another when “it does not pay” either the producer or the 
transporter. But problems that are deep-rooted are not 
therefore insoluble. Each Rogationtide the Christian is 
reminded that he must not grow weary in obedience to his 
Lord’s command, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” Apples rotting 
in English orchards while townspeople pay inflated prices 
for imports, or the contrast between a famine in Asia while 
surplus harvests are being destroyed in South America both 
reflect the need of Christian thought and action if our 
prayer is to be honest at all. 


The Will of God and the prayer of sons 


There is another, and more direct side to Rogationtide 
prayer. It is an echo of the petition in the Lord’s prayer: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” We shall, of course, 
notice just where this petition is placed—after “hallowed be 
Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” Yet here, and elsewhere in the 
New Testament, there is no mistaking Our Lord’s teaching. 
We are to ask for our material and bodily needs as simply 
and naturally as those words imply. What are we to say 
about this? 

Well, to begin with, let us acknowledge our limitations. 
Of course we can neither know, nor expect to know pre- 
cisely how the will of God works. We often have difficulty 
in understanding other people. We say, “I cannot think 
why X has done this, but, knowing him, I trust him en- 
tirely.” How much more should this be true of God. Yet 
we so easily slip into talking as if we ought to be able 
to analyse the will of the Living God as though It were a 
machine at work, and as though our own angle of vision 
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were all-important. We never find it easy to echo Job’s 
prayer, “Though He slay me, yet will I put my trust in 
Him,” above all, when our own deepest feelings are stirred. 
Yet we know God in Christ. And it follows that we must 
never forget what we have already seen here, and do know: 
we are speaking to God. We pray, not as heathens trying 
to propitiate, and turn the will of an idol, a Moloch, but as 
sons who speak with Our Father. 


Why, then, can we not just leave it all with God, and 
not bother about praying, or at least with this kind of 
“asking” prayer? The answer is that not only our Lord’s 
clear teaching, but also our own deep-seated instincts bid us 
pray. And I think we have sufficient insight to say three 
things. 

First, go back to our thought of God as the Author 
and Giver of all life. Now, as a recent writer on prayer 
has put it, “Prayer links up the soul in a special way with 
God: it taps the source of that cosmic power, if we may 
reverently use the phrase.”! This seems to me reasonable 
and natural. It may well be a part of our God-given 
responsibility towards our work and the natural order. 


Second, I think we may borrow an illustration from our 
human experience, though again, with all reverence. 
Imagine a father who watches his son grow up from baby- 
hood. Now picture that son, grown up, turning to his 
father and saying, “Dad, I want to come in with you in your 
job. Will you train me, and show me the works?” Can 
you not imagine how the father’s enthusiasm would kindle 
and be re-vitalised, how he would bring in very truth fresh 
life to his work, when he found his son ready and willing 
to work with him? It is so often true that our human 
personalities do reflect, faintly maybe, but none the less 
really, something of the Divine nature. May it not be so 
here? We must, of course, be careful not to imagine that 
the Divine energy needs this stimulus as a human father 
might need it to produce his best work. That would be 
dangerous nonsense. But it seems to me equally true that 
to leave the heavenly Father unaffected by the loving co- 


operation of His children is to rob fatherhood of something 


of deep value. And, when this is said and understood. 
1. Northcott: Venture of Prayer, p. 136. 
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may we not believe that something in the Divine giving is 
stimulated by true human prayer—the prayer of sons? 

Thirdly, we shall, I hope, bear in mind that the whole 
concept of natural law has been revolutionised in modern 
scientific thought. The rigid uniformity of nature (that 
relentless picture) was a dogma of the thought of the early 
part of this century. But it has been found wanting at so 
many points that prayer itself no longer has to bear the 
reproach of seeming to be in conflict with what we know by 
observation of the processess of nature. ! 

Finally, let us remember two small points. The 
Son’s prayer is always “Our Father.” It is never, “My 
Father, bless me, and my crops,” so that by implication, 
we do not care about our neighbours. Also, all our prayer 
is in the setting of the natural order, so that we know as 
we pray that we are not claiming immunity from the 
“changes and chances of this fleeting world.’ Pas 

This seems to me to be the heart of what Rogationtide 
prayer means, and the reasons why Tom Platt’s view, with 
which we started, is not the last word either for the fisher- 
man or for the farmer. A 

It is worth adding that one form of prayer traditionally 
associated with Rogationtide is seen to be specially suitable 
for the purpose if you have followed the argument of this 
pamphlet. That is the Prayer Book Litany, so often’ sung 
in procession to the fields and gardens. For there you 
have both penitence and the recognition of the frailty and 
temptations of man. And there you have prayer for all— 
for the whole body politic. And, if you stop to think of 
the number of people, and the variety of work that are 
directly or indirectly concerned in bringing just a simple 
loaf of bread to your table, you will see that it is the whole 
of society in truth, each one in his or her vocation and 
work, that is concerned in the keeping of Rogationtide. 


